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republics, but by some backstairs trick of diplomacy 
she gets herself out of every scrape with Germany, 
Russia, France or the United States ! Our country 
bravely sends a warship to Venezuela or Morocco, to 
protect American rights and enforce the payment of 
claims, and seizes and beats into submission the 
Philippines ; but she waits year after year and does 
not dare to try to collect a hundred thousand dollars 
from Turkey ! For Turkey has an army of more than 
half a million of the best trained and equipped soldiers. 

Indeed, modern war-machinery has turned all the 
great powers not only into cowards, but into the 
cheapest sort of bullies. Japan, possibly, is to be 
excepted, for she is a novice, and has not yet learned 
the civilizing virtues of cowardice and bullying. 
Cowards always try to save their reputation for 
courage by bullying those smaller and weaker than 
themselves. These are two of the leading features 
in the international status to-day. The situation is 
ridiculous to the last degree, though no government 
seems to have awakened to the faintest sense of it. 
Of course this ridiculous condition is preferable to the 
headlong folly which would set all the great powers 
to destroying one another, as well as consuming small 
and weak peoples. The fear of personal ruin which 
results in cowardice may be the beginning of positive 
courage in another and much superior direction. 

Beyond all these selfish influences which act power- 
fully to hold the civilized nations back from war with 
one another, there are unmistakably other higher mo- 
tives. It is often not easy to detect them among the 
surrounding rubbish. But they are there. Govern- 
ments are affected necessarily by the increasing gen- 
eral respect for human life and the growing regard 
for the rights of others. Life to-day, however selfish 
and low in many ways, is not all a miserable, merci- 
less scramble for self. Race hatred, bad as it is, is 
appreciably giving way to race respect in many re- 
gions of the earth. Moral self-respect is also in- 
creasingly dominant, — the consciousness, that is, that 
going to war under any ordinary circumstances and 
committing its ghastly deeds is essentially degrading 
and dishonorable. Respect for general public opinion 
is also a real restraint to-day, in spite of easily men- 
tionable exceptions. Every war now has to cover its 
naked deformity with a thick moral cloak of hu- 
manity, in order to secure any general public approval, 
and even then gets almost none away from home. 
Such phenomena as the British government having 
to defend itself before the public at home and abroad 
for its conduct in South Africa, and our own for its 
performances in the Philippines, are indicative of thg 
great change that has taken place, — a change which 
it is impossible for governments not to feel. 

All these motives, selfish and altruistic, which act 
in the modern political world, were operative in the 
Tientsin railway-siding incident and its management 
from London and St. Petersburg. Whatever force 



one may give to each of them separately in any given 
case, in combination they make war much more diffi- 
cult than in the past. Indeed, they make it well 
nigh impossible between great powers, where com- 
binations against any one of them which is aggressive 
are now so easily and quickly made. War scares 
are not half so alarming in our day as they were 
before the seventies. They rarely materialize, how- 
ever much the jingo and gutter press and the stock 
gamblers may do to push them. We are learning to 
look with increasing distrust on the bulletin-board 
alarms, and to wait patiently for the real facts and 
diplomatic transactions to confirm our confidence that 
war is not likely to be. 

However much we may dislike some of the motives 
that operate, we may at least be thankful that an 
ever-enlarging area of the earth is being more and 
more securely closed against the destructive inroads 
of actual war. 

The Nicaragua Canal Treaty. 

As was not unexpected, Great Britain has declined 
to accept the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as amended by 
the Senate. The response, however, is friendly, and 
expresses the desire to cooperate in the realization of 
the canal. The British government finds all of the 
Senate amendments objectionable. The abrogation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is considered too far- 
reaching to be made without some negotiation in 
which the British side of the case shall be considered. 
The British view as to the neutralization of the canal 
is that the governments of the United States and 
Great Britain can neutralize it only for themselves, 
and that this action would not be binding on the other 
powers, whose cooperation is essential to make the 
neutralization complete. The chief objection, how- 
ever, is to the so-called Davis amendment, which, 
though not giving the right to fortify the canal, gave 
the United States the power to take such measures 
in regard to it as she might find necessary for the 
defense of the United States and the maintenance of 
public order. The British government seems to have 
felt that this oracular provision might at any time be 
so interpreted as virtually to destroy the neutraliza- 
tion and also shut England entirely out. 

These objections are not unreasonable. The Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, which has existed for fifty years as 
a part of the law of the two nations, has given Great 
Britain certain well-established rights in regard to the 
proposed canal, over and above the peculiar interests 
which she has in it as the greatest of commercial 
powers. On these interests we can neither afford to 
trample, nor have we the right to do so. A treaty is 
the most sacred of all international obligations, and 
ought to be faithfully kept until it can be abrogated or 
changed by the mutual agreement of the parties who 
made it. Falseness to the national word is close to 
the greatest of national sins. 
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It is fortunate for the country's honor, as well as 
for her welfare in the long run, that there is no large 
following of Senators Lodge, Morgan and others, who 
propose, in loud language, that we unceremoniously 
push Great Britain out of the way, or attempt to do 
so, by abrogating the treaty, and go on and construct 
the canal and retain the entire control of it, as if the 
national word pledged solemnly in a treaty were only 
a thing of temporary expediency. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty ought never to have 
been amended, as we said when it was under consid- 
eration in the Senate. It was the finest document of 
its kind ever drawn between two great powers. It 
embodied in its way the beneficent new international 
spirit which has been so conspicuously expressed in 
the Hague Conference and its results. It was a fine 
practical recognition of the growing community of 
interest of the nations and of the value of friendly 
cooperation. It is a very great honor to our country 
that the treaty, which has now lapsed by the time 
limit, originated with our Secretary of State, a man 
who has in him more of the best international spirit 
of the time than a pretty large collection of other 
men whom one might mention. It is distinctly dis- 
creditable to the United States that the Senate took 
the marrow out of the treaty and made it conform as 
much as possible to the narrow, grasping, exclusive 
spirit which has ruled the nations to their grievous 
hurt in the past. Secretary Hay and Lord Paunce- 
fote meant to make the canal, if ever built, a bulwark 
against war, a perpetual bond of peace. The senators 
who spoiled it and condemned it to defeat wished to 
keep the gaps down for war, and that the canal should 
be a reserved instrument of war in the hands of our 
country at all times. 

It is said that negotiations will early be renewed 
for another treaty. If so, its terms ought to run 
closely along the lines of the late treaty as originally 
drawn. This will doubtless be the case, if the canal 
is ever built. England is sure not to yield entirely 
what she considers her rights in the matter, and our 
government will not be guilty of the extreme folly of 
going to war to compel her to do so. 

An isthmian canal ought to be built. It would 
pay for itself many times over within a generation or 
two. It will be built, in spite of the combined oppo- 
sition of the transcontinental railway corporations or 
of any others, which may delay it for a time. Not 
Great Britain and the United States alone, but all the 
maritime powers, in fact all the peoples of the world, 
are interested in having it constructed. The Suez 
canal is important; but this would be tenfold, or 
rather a hundredfold, more important. More com- 
merce would go through it in thirty days than through 
the Suez in a year. It would almost make the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific one ocean, the two seas around 
which the great events of the future are to take place. 

When the canal is constructed it ought to be made 



strictly an international waterway, and neutralized 
universally and for all time. All really international 
waterways, natural or artificial, ought to be so neu- 
tralized. That the Suez Canal is not completely neu- 
tralized is no reason that the proposed isthmian one 
should not be. The one at Suez ought to be. The 
Strait of Gibraltar, to that end and for its own sake, 
ought to be neutralized and made a perfectly open 
waterway, all fortification on each side of it being 
taken away. So ought the Bosporus and the Dar- 
danelles. But more reasons can be given for the 
internationalization of the proposed isthmian canal 
than for any of the others or all of them combined. 
It will be the world canal for all time. It will be 
outside of United States territory. Our country can- 
not, in the nature of the case, have exclusive rights 
in it, and ought not therefore to have unlimited con- 
trol of it. 

What really ought to be done in the case of this 
canal is that it should be built by the nations jointly. 
They should each contribute to the expense of con- 
struction, and then unite to neutralize it and to make 
it free to all the ships of the world, the expense of 
maintenance being met by a small contribution from 
each of the powers, or by a toll on passing ships just 
sufficient for the purpose. This would all be very 
simple if the nations were inspired by the true spirit 
of humanity, which will some day reign, and bring 
this and a thousand other very simple things to pass. 
This is, of course, impossible now. It is beyond the 
present range of statesmen and diplomatists, and of 
the intelligence and spirit of peoples. But it should 
be approached as nearly as possible, by the carrying 
into execution of at least as much as Secretary Hay 
and Lord Pauncefote have mapped out as entirely 

practicable. 
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Editorial Notes. 

The removal of Ex-President Harrison 
by death at the present time is greatly to 
be deplored. The recent utterances of the 
eminent statesman on public questions had made it clear 
not only that his intellectual powers had grown remark- 
ably in his later years, but also that his development in 
political wisdom had been no less marked. He had come 
to a maturity and clearness of insight and judgment that 
would have made his counsels of very great utility to the 
nation in the years of testing and peril now upon us. 
His articles in the last two numbers of the North Ameri- 
can Review were among the most noteworthy discussions 
of current questions that have appeared. They exhibited 
true American insight into the root principles of the 
questions now agitating the nation, and ought to be 
widely and seriously read as the departed Ex- President's 
last and maturest word to his countrymen. Mr. Harrison 
at one time had a distinct touch of something that would 
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